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SOME ASPECTS OF THE DISCOURSE 
WITH NICODEMUS 



GEORGE R. WELLS, PH.D. 
Professor of Psychology in Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio 



Logical studies are reaching over into the New Testament as never before. Some oj 
them are ingenious; some of them are really scientific. They all combine, however, to 
enable us to understand better the meaning of religious experience, both as to the content 
and as to the origin of the Bible. The contribution which Professor Wells makes to 
this discussion deals with a field not only of interest but of importance. 



For several reasons the conversation 
between Jesus and Nicodemus is of 
almost unique interest, standing apart, 
indeed, from all other discourses reported 
in the Gospels. The discussion con- 
tained in the first thirteen verses of the 
third chapter of the Gospel of John is 
the first of the discourses with which 
that book abounds, and differs from the 
others in several important character- 
istics. It is distinguished by three out- 
standing qualities. In the first place, 
the method of discourse is unusual in at 
least one particular. Secondly, the 
person with whom Jesus speaks is a 
somewhat remarkable man. Thirdly, 
the question discussed is of great met- 
aphysical, not to say speculative, in- 
terest. 

The many textual problems which 
any close exegesis of these verses sug- 
gests must be passed over here. Nor is 
the interest of the passage at all affected 
by the possible late date of the book. 
Undoubtedly and unfortunately the re- 
port is fragmentary at the best. What 
more was said during that evening in 
Jerusalem we may guess if we wish; we 
do not know. The recorder has done 
his best to report a memorable occasion, 



and it is a report of absorbing interest 
which he has passed on to us. And 
the interest is enhanced when one re- 
members that the information as to the 
content of the conversation must have 
come originally from one of the two 
parties to it — presumably Jesus. This 
remains true whether or not John the 
Apostle wrote the book. 

The method used is one of genuine 
discussion, which is to say that both 
parties to it take an active part in devel- 
oping the subject. In many of the dis- 
cussions of Jesus the person addressed 
plays no part other than that of a 
kind of interlocutor — for instance, that 
with the woman at the well, and the 
talks with Martha in the eleventh and 
with Thomas in the fourteenth chapters. 
But Nicodemus does not merely b'sten; 
he contributes essentially to the conver- 
sation. From one standpoint it might 
possibly be said that he has the better 
of the argument. 

This method can hardly be termed 
Socratic, for the reason that in the Pla- 
tonic dialogues the opponents of Soc- 
rates are often accommodatingly pliable 
and serve merely to sharpen the point 
which Socrates is making. The same 
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thing is true of some of the discussions 
of Jesus, but it is far from true here. 
Nicodemus had a point to make and 
made it well, perhaps unanswerably. 

In the second place, the personality 
of Nicodemus is provocative of great in- 
terest. It is true that we possess little 
information about Nicodemus. Beside 
this incident and apart from apocryphal 
references we hear of him but once, 
when before the Sanhedrin he takes a 
commendable, though possibly not over- 
insistent, stand in favor of Jesus. From 
the direct statements of the text, as 
well as from the caliber of his remarks, 
we know that he was a man of education 
and intelligence. He seems to have 
possessed a metaphysical type of mind, 
but was probably withal a man of deep 
religious feeling. 

We have in these verses one of the 
few discussions reported in which Jesus 
talked with a man of ability and educa- 
tion. Neither here nor elsewhere is 
there anything which diminishes in the 
smallest degree our appreciation of the 
tremendous mental grasp and acumen 
of Jesus, and, by the way, we do not 
hear enough of his very extraordinary 
mental power. Our insistence on the 
spiritual pre-eminence of Jesus is likely 
to obscure the fact that from the purely 
intellectual side he is entitled to rank 
with the greatest the human race has 
produced — with Plato, Newton, and 
Kant. But, for all that, it is true that 
most of the reported discourses of Jesus 
are with men of very ordinary ability 
and of little or no originality. In this 
respect the talk with Nicodemus is 
almost unique. When the lawyers and 
Sadducees argued with him, they were 
' The Days of His Flesh, p. 63. 



handicapped by curiously narrow prem- 
ises and were seeking to establish a 
position, not, as seems the case with 
Nicodemus, to discuss a question on its 
merits. 

But, however much the discussion is 
noteworthy because of the two facts 
just mentioned, its outstanding feature 
is the nature of the subject under dis- 
cussion. 

Most of the commentators concern 
themselves greatly with the question as 
to why Nicodemus came to Jesus. Their 
opinions as to his purpose vary very 
widely, from that of Koppe that he came 
to play the spy upon Jesus to that of 
several who think that he might have 
been convinced that Jesus was the 
Messiah, and, either from caution or 
from cowardice, came at night to make 
sure that he really was the Son of 
David. David Smith 1 goes so far as to 
say explicitly that he came as a delegate 
of the Pharisees (somewhat forcing the 
sense of «k tu>v <j>apura(a>v) to determine 
whether they might not attach Jesus to 
their cause. But the far more probable 
reason for his coming was that he had 
an intellectual interest in certain phases 
of Jesus' message, and came at an hour 
when he might hope to have an unin- 
terrupted discussion with him. 

On the surface the topic of the dis- 
cussion is the method whereby one enters 
the Kingdom of God. But if one read 
the text closely it is to be seen that the 
angle of the question which concerns 
both Jesus and Nicodemus is contained 
in the world-old problem of the paradox 
of determinism and free will. For ac- 
tually Nicodemus is asking just what 
relation his free choice and activity 
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bear to his inclusion in the Kingdom of 
God. And of course this question is 
essentially metaphysical or metaphysico- 
ethical. It may perhaps be termed the 
outstanding problem in the history of 
ethical controversy. 

The conversation starts as if Nicode- 
mus freely admitted the transcendent 
value of the birth from above and was 
interested simply in the means of acquir- 
ing it. His first question is not stated, 
but is necessarily implied. "How," he 
asks, "can one enter the Kingdom of 
God?" 

In the first sentence which he con- 
tributes to the discussion Jesus plunges, 
perhaps a little dogmatically, in medias 
res by saying, "Except one be born 
anew, he cannot see the Kingdom of 
God." He uses the ordinary verb to 
beget (yevraa>), of course in the passive. 
In a sense Jesus establishes his position 
at once, definitely stating that entrance 
into the Kingdom of God, as far as the 
one entering it is concerned, is essential- 
ly, if not entirely, a passive affair. It 
may be an exaggeration to say that 
Jesus takes the deterministic position 
throughout this conversation, and that 
Nicodemus, if he occupies any position 
other than that of the inquirer, assumes 
that of voluntarism, but I think that it 
is true that the position assumed by 
Jesus would be termed by the historian 
of philosophy theological determinism. 
To be sure, Jesus modifies his position 
somewhat toward the end of the dis- 
cussion. Several objections offer them- 
selves to such a statement, but there is 
much to be said for it. The crux of 
their difficulty, the point of the whole 
1 Op. cit., p. 66. 



discussion between the two, rests upon 
the irreconcilable paradox of the two 
possibilities. This difficulty seems to 
have appealed as strongly to Nicodemus 
as it has to countless other men. 

Nicodemus' reply to Jesus' first state- 
ment has also caused difficulty to the 
commentators. By a very few his 
intelligence has been ranked so low that 
they think that his reply, "How can a 
man be born when he is old ?" is evidence 
that Nicodemus is thinking in terms of 
normal obstetrics and does not perceive 
that Jesus' words are on a spiritual 
plane. David Smith, for instance, mars 
his, on the whole, sympathetic account 
by saying of Nicodemus that "when he 
heard of regeneration, he thought of a 
carnal birth." 1 Many others, however, 
point out that Nicodemus must have 
been familiar with the analogy between 
repentance and the new birth, which 
was certainly not original with Jesus, 
and which John the Baptist at least had 
made well known. One or two feel that 
Nicodemus was simply stupid and could 
see no meaning in what Jesus had said. 
David Smith says in this connection 
that "his bewilderment was inexcus- 
able." 2 Still others think that it was 
the universal application which Jesus 
gave to his statement which amazed 
Nicodemus. Riggs comments as fol- 
lows: "It was not the wording of the 
demand that caused Nicodemus to 
hesitate, accustomed as he was to the 
figurative language of the Old Testa- 
ment. It was the universal application 
of it that he could not understand." 3 
And Marcus Dods to similar effect 
says: "The language of our Lord could 



'Ibid., p. 67. 3 Riggs, Messages of Jesus According to the Gospel of John, p. 109. 
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scarcely puzzle Nicodemus, but the idea 
did stagger him that not only Gentiles 
but Jews must be born again." 1 

But undoubtedly Nicodemus under- 
stood and appreciated what Jesus had 
said very well. His difficulty was that 
Jesus had not answered his question, 
or, rather, had not suggested any solu- 
tion of his problem at all. Nicodemus 
accepted Jesus' metaphor at once, and 
in it rephrased his question, "How can 
a man be born?" 

Of all the vicissitudes of life one's 
birth is above all beyond one's control. 
In most, if not all, of life's happenings 
one plays some obvious part himself. 
In many, if not most, one seems to feel 
in himself a determining, choosing power. 
But at one's birth, the most important 
event in one's life, one plays an entirely 
passive part. There is not even oppor- 
tunity to object, however powerlessly, 
as, for instance, one may to impending 
death. This fact is so obvious that it 
needs no explaining. When, therefore, 
Jesus says, "One must be born anew," 
the obvious meaning of Nicodemus' 
reply is, "But how can one arrange that 
he be born? That is just what one 
cannot do. Must one merely wait and 
hope for this new birth, with no act or 
longing of his own having the slightest 
effect upon whether or not he shall be 
so born ?" And this is the center of the 
whole problem which was disturbing 
Nicodemus. Granting the desirability 
of the new life, as Nicodemus was ready 
to do, how can one, much desiring it, 



achieve it? Evidently it cannot be 
"achieved" at all, if one must be born 
into it. For one does not "achieve" 
birth; he undergoes it, suffers it, and 
stands in no causal relation to its oc- 
currence. Does one in the same way 
undergo, suffer, the birth from above ? J 

Hence, if Jesus' only answer to Nico- 
demus' question be that one must be 
born anew, the situation is not particu- 
larly bright-colored for one ambitious 
along spiritual lines. In fact, it is 
precisely the opposite. Rule out all 
possibility of voluntary achievement, 
eliminate any chance of obtaining spir- 
itual gain, great or small, by striving 
to do or be, and for men of the Nicode- 
mus type the abiding values of life are 
thereby rendered spurious. 

Now of all teachers of all time Jesus 
needed least to be told this fact. And 
when he read Nicodemus' dilemma in 
the expression of his eye, or, who knows 
— for the account is fragmentary — heard 
it from his lips, Jesus amplified, if he 
did not actually modify, his statement. 
The fifth, sixth, and seventh verses are 
meant in some comforting sense, but 
the eighth is the really satisfying one. 
It is one of the most remarkable 
statements anywhere attributed to 
Jesus: "The wind blowth where it will, 
and thou hearest the voice thereof, but 
knowest not whence it cometh, and 
whither it goeth: so is every one that 
is born of the Spirit." 

Possibly some scholar knows precisely 
just how much and wherein the sense of 



"Dods, Gospel of St. John, p. 105. 

1 Holtzmann is the only writer I have read who seems correctly to have conceived Nicodemus' 
problem, though he speaks of it as the problem of the author of the Book of John: "But it is also 
clear from the same passage that the author assumes that there is a natural difference amongst 
men, whereby some, owing to their having sprung from the higher world of the spirit, are enabled 
to perceive the Kingdom of God, but others are not." (Holtzman, Life of Jesus, p. 33). 
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this and other passages has been modi- 
fied by the double translation, from the 
Aramaic 1 in which it was spoken to the 
Greek and from the Greek to English. 
But the vastly greater part of this must 
remain unexplored ground to the ordi- 
nary dabbler in the Greek text of the 
New Testament. But we easily recog- 
nize a typically oriental play on words. 
Uvdj/ia is wind and it is also spirit. It 
has about the same force as the Hebrew 
fi!fl. It is this double meaning which 
points the whole sentence. Plummer 
attempts to amend the passage by writ- 
ing, "The Spirit breatheth where He 
willeth, and thou hearest His voice, but 
canst not tell whence He cometh and 
whither he goeth." 2 He asserts, no 
doubt correctly, that Tlvtv/m has this 
meaning in three hundred and fifty 
passages in the New Testament, twenty 
of which occur in John. However, he 
goes on to admit that, despite the legiti- 
macy of his translation of weifia, it is 
hardly possible to translate nr«T as 
"breathe." 

The wisdom of the translators of the 
American Revision is probably justified 
by the translation they have made here. 
For the text which they give us is in 
better form than that suggested by 
Plummer, and is easily explicable, grant- 
ing only that one remembers the two 
meanings of irvtC/no and the probability 
that Jesus in familiar Eastern fashion 
was using the double meaning to make 
the sense of his statement more clear. 

Suppose one asks why the wind sets in 
a certain quarter today and another to- 
morrow. What answer can be given ? 



In our present state of knowledge, none! 
Whence comes it ? Whither goes it ? An 
accurate answer is impossible. So, says 
Jesus, is the course of the Spirit; it 
appears here or there; one man is born 
of the Spirit; another, it would seem, 
not. 

The goings and comings of the wind 
are mysterious. But are they lawless 
or arbitrary ? For mystery and lawless- 
ness are not the same. No one dreams 
that the winds move arbitrarily, at least 
not since men anthropomorphized the 
wind. There is nothing arbitrary about 
its course — simply mystery. 

So Jesus implies that the course of the 
Spirit among men is not lawless, as 
Nicodemus feared, though it is myste- 
rious. And if such earthly things, such 
everyday affairs as air currents, super- 
sede human knowledge, how much more 
must such heavenly things as the new 
birth? And then the affirmation that 
there is in existence some law governing 
the birth from above is put by Jesus 
upon his personal knowledge. "We 
speak that which we know, and bear 
witness of that which we have seen; 
.... no one hath ascended into 
heaven, but he that descended out of 
heaven, even the Son of man." If then 
the movement of the Spirit is not law- 
less, neither is it arbitrary, and the fear- 
ful menace which may have haunted 
Nicodemus is based upon lack of knowl- 
edge only, not upon sinister facts. 

Now what has Jesus contributed to 
the discussion of the problem of free 
will? From one standpoint, perhaps, 
not much. The eternal dilemma is not 



1 That this conversation was in Aramaic is extremely probable, if not certain. See footnotes 
on p. 33 of Holtzmann, Life of Jesus. 
* Plummer, St. John, p. 94. 
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resolved. He still stands upon his 
somewhat deterministic statement, "One 
must be born anew." But from another 
standpoint his contribution is not only- 
noteworthy, but momentous. To the 
metaphysical problem Jesus contributes 
nothing, to the ethical problem every- 
thing. For no objection can lie against 
the fact of law and order even in the 
spiritual realm, provided they are not 
the expression of an all-powerful and 
arbitrary Unreason. Every instinct of 
man revolts against accepting the idea 
that arbitrary lawlessness is solely con- 
cerned in determining his highest spirit- 
ual welfare. Jesus admits — emphasizes 
— the fact of the mystery of the course 
of spiritual things, but asserts that it is 
neither lawless nor arbitrary. 

The one thing which we must have if 
we would remain at all content and easy 
in mind about the universe in which we 
live is a confidence that the fundamental 
foundation of all is reasonable and just. 
Jesus gives us a further assurance that 



it is also loving. Of course it is logically 
contradictory to have at one and the 
same time a recognition of deterministic 
law and faith in the values of spiritual 
and mental aspiration. One cannot help 
the paradox, but it is not a desperate 
situation if one is at the same time con- 
vinced of a basic and reasonable Tight- 
ness of fundamental cosmic foundation. 

I expect that Nicodemus went away 
from Jesus astonished perhaps, perhaps 
nonplussed, but certainly comforted, 
unless his interest in the question had 
been purely academic, as I do not think 
it was. 

Jesus states his whole message in 
these verses from John. It is hard to 
see what more could have been added. 
Certain details of method only, which, 
as he said, would be unintelligible to us. 
Neither lawlessness nor arbitrariness, 
but order, reason, and love control our 
spiritual welfare. As one of his latter 
prophets has said, "All's love, yet all's 
law." 



RIVAL INTERPRETATIONS OF 
CHRISTIANITY 



VI. APOCALYPTICISM {Concluded) 
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2. Principal Features of Jewish 
Apocalypticism 

The contact with Babylonian and 
Persian culture in the earlier period 
following upon the destruction of the 



Jewish state and the contact with Greek 
culture in the later period — to mention 
only the most important foreign influ- 
ences — gave a powerful stimulus to the 
Jewish intellect and vastly widened 



